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out superb vistas. One of the points of the mountain, Louisa Point, terminates
abruptly, and forms an immense precipice, at the bottom of which enormous rocks,
owing to the fall of a landslip through the infiltrations of the rains, makes a
sublime scene of chaos. At my feet stretched the whole Konkan down to the
sea, which glittered in the sun.- Bombay and its islands looked like dark points
surrounded by silvery lines. The plain appeared parched and bare, and the
watercourses by which it is furrowed were clearly defined by the green lines of
the trees bordering them, while here and there small villages, surrounded by
plantations of rice, lent some little animation to the desert- tract. Nearly in front
of me rose an isolated mountain, which my guide informed me was Mount Parbtil,
and which is plainly visible from Bombay; an enormous gulf, more than two
miles wide, separated me from its level summit, which is at the same elevation
as the spot whereon I stood. Pretty roads that go all round the tableland of
Matheran extend along by the edge of the precipice, and display a richly varied
panorama. The salient points of the mountain are marked off by them like the
angles of a fortress, and so furnish magnificent foregrounds of rocks and forests
at their several points of view. Far from being completely level, the ground is
decidedly undulating, and forms, even on the summit of Matheran, small valleys
and peaks.

It is inconceivable with what rapidity this pure atmosphere, the coolness of
the mornings, and. the long rides on horseback, act upon frames debilitated by
the fevers or the heats of the plain. After a few days one feels completely
revived; appetite and sleep return, and one is able to undergo fatigues that
might prove fatal at Bombay. It is not many years since Matheran first became
known to Europeans; and its discovery has preserved many a useful life.

The aboi'iginal inhabitants of these mountains, whom the Indians contemp-
tuously designate as jungli-wallahs^ or savages, present some interesting and
generally little-known peculiarities. They are large-made and strong, and they
have lengthy arms and legs, and countenances with high cheek-bones and fiat
noses. They go nearly naked, and even their women have usually no other
covering than a scanty piece of- linen about the loins. Their huts are round, and
ingeniously constructed of bamboos intertwined and coated over with loam.
Their religion has no connection with Brahminism. Their temples are merely
heaps of stones painted with red ochre. A tradition exists amongst them,
according to which the founder of their race was no other than the demon and
king Ravana, who was vanquished by Rama, This goes to show that they are
the descendants of those aboriginals who were driven back into the mountains by
the great Hindoo invasion. The presence of Europeans has somewhat civilised
them, and a great number at the present day supply the bazaar with firewood
and chickens, which they rear in considerable quantities. I had occasion to
employ several of them to beat the brushwood and to secure the game when I
was out shooting, and I observed that kind treatment rendered them amiable,
gay, and very serviceable. They are very artless, laugh at everything, and are
not deficient in courage. They are passionately fond of tobacco and spirituous
liquors, which the Parsees give them at the bazaars in exchange for their
products.

Matheran is also the rendezvous of tribes of jugglers, who may best be
compared to our gipsies. They assemble during the season on the tableknd,